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Art. XV. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy 
Language. By H. N. Van dek Tuuk. 

[Head May 1st, 1865]. 

Introduction. 

T. The Malagasy belongs unquestionably to the stock of 
languages which have been denominated Malay o- Polynesian f 
and more particularly to the great Western Branch, which 
comprehends the languages of the lank-haired races of the 
Indian Archipelago and the Philippines, and which we shall 
call Malayan (from the most predominating language in that 
part of the globe), to distinguish it from the Eastern Branch, 
which may bo called Maorian (from the Maori of New Zea- 
land), the geographical term Polynesian having the disad- 
vantage of not excluding the languages of tho crisp-haired 
races. The Malagasy bears the greatest analogy to the Toba 
dialect of the Batak in pronunciation (III), and many salient 
points 1 in its grammatical structure may be pointed out (IV) 
to prove its allinily to Javanese, Batak, Malay, JJayak, 2 and 
other Malayan tongues. The words, common to many of 
these, have not been derived from the languages of the two 
most civilized and formerly enterprising nations of the Indian 
Archipelago (the Malays and Javanese), as the following small 
list of words, not existing cither in Javanese or Malay, and 
taken at random, will suffice to prove : 3 — 

1. Bee, uivdni (Batak), bdni (Mangkasar), awdni (Bugis), 
fdni (Timor and Rotti), dni (Bima). 

2. Black, touring (llarafura of Menado), biiring (Dayak, 

charcoal) 

3. Forest-leech, limdlok or UmdU-k (Dalak), limdlik (Tagal). 

4. Satiated, bosur or bestir (Batak), wesu (Menado llarafura 

and Sangar). 

5. Ghost, nitu (Batak and Timor), anilo (Tagal and Bisaya), 

li to (Favorlang on Formosa), (si-)nitu (Mantawey). 

1 Against Crawford's Dissertation, p. i. 

7 01 which only the Ngaju is sullicicntly known. 

' Against C'rawfurd, 1. 1. p. 7, below. 
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6. Bananas, 6ntsi x (Malagasy), unchim (Batak, wild bananas), 
unti (Mangkasar), punti (Sumbawa and Sangar). The 
cultivated banana is called gaol in Toba, on account of the 
vibration of the /, properly the samo as galo, as in the lan- 
guage of Biina, and gdluh in the Dairi dialect of the Batak. 

7. To steal, tdkko or tangko (Batak), tdkoiv (Dayak). 

8. Rat, roaldro or vahivo 2 (Malagasy), bldwow (Dayak), 

baldwo (Mangkasar). 

9. Salt, sira (Malagas)' and Batak), sit/a (Sasak, on tho 

island of Lombok, Sangar, and Bima). 

10. Mouth, babaor baba k(Hn,Uik), baioa{N\aa),vava (Malagasy). 

11. Foot, nihe (Dairi), ne (Sumbawa). 

12. Foot, gde (Nias), kde (Dairi, thigh), hde (Toba, tho lower 
part of a land towards the sea, hdc-hdc, thigh). 

13. Nine, siwah or sit/a (Batak), sky (Malagasy), hiwa, iiva, 

etc (Maorian). 

Observation. — Many words besides, which might be con- 
sidered Javanese or Malay, have more complete forms in the 
other Malayan languages; which puts it beyond all doubt 
that they have not passed through those channels. A striking 
example is the word for earthquake, which in Javanese is 
Ihidu. (in the Malay of Batavia Unit, and in the Balineso I'tnuh), 
whereas Sangar has yet liiidur, Tagal lindol, Bisaya lindog, 
and Dairi rinur? Other words have the changed form of 
another language than Javanese: e.g., sqfiud (car) =supivg 
(Batak), kuping (Javanese). 

II. The words which appear to Orawfurd " most fit to test 
the unity of languages are those indispensable to their struc- 
ture ; which constitute, as it were, their framework, and with- 
out which they cannot be spoken or written : as, for instance, 
Ihe prepositions representing the eases of more complex lan- 
<*ua«»c9. and tho auxiliaries to express tenses and moods." 
Not finding similarity in them, he is led to suppose that the 
Malayan languages are no sister tongues, but distinct lan- 
guages. Hero Crawfurd has overlooked the fact that such 
words in kindred languages seem very often to be different to 

' o as u in German and Italian. a y as w in Dutch. 

3 ml often = n as medial (compare the last word in III. 1). 
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a person who neglects the grammar, and satisfies himself with 
looking over vocabularies. Would not a man, not well 
acquainted with the Teutonic languages, infer from hut, maar, 
sondcrn, and to, naar, zu, etc., that English, Dutch, and 
German are no kindred languages ? Such words seem dif- 
ferent, because they are very liable to different applications ; 
thus, for instance, tlie preposition ka in Malay (to a place) 
does not exist as a preposition either in Batak or Malagasy, 
but only as a prefix ; v.g. ha-darat (Batak), to step to the wall 
of a bathing place, to go on shore, said of a person bathing, 
ha-trdtra (Malagasy), up to the breast (ha—ka, see III. 1). 
We need not examine all these words to come to the result 
that they are originally the same, and only differently applied, 
some of them being still used in the same way ; thus, for 
instance, the preposition at, in, is in Malay and Batak (Toba 
and Mandailing) di, in Mangkasar and Bugis ri, in Dairi 
Batak? (in Javanese! closed with a nasal in//) ; of in in Tagal, 
Bisaya, Malagasy, and Batak still ni ; to is in Toba, Man- 
dailing, and Favorlang tu (Dayak intu) ; si is in Dairi the 
relative pronoun, and takes sometimes a closing nasal before 
tho following word {simjicra : what is dry), whereas in Java- 
nese it is sing ; si is both in Mangkasar and Dairi the particle 
of unity (sikarany, one moment, etc.). 

III. Striking peculiarities of the Toba and Malagasy in 
pronunciation are : — 

1. An h, as initial or medial, where another Malayan lan- 
guage has k ; v.g. holatr<V (Malagasy) fungus — kulat (Malay) ; 
hula (Malagasy and Toba) scorpion = kdla (Malay from the 
Sanskrit); hdzo (Malagasy) tree, wood = /;«y« (sub-Toba and 
Mandailing), hau (Toba), kdyu (Malay, Javanese, Dairi, etc.) ; 
idhotrd (Malagasy) dread= tdhul (Toba ma-tahut, to be afraid), 
tdkut (Malay); hdviird (Malagasy) a pointed iron, a spit = 
kdwit (Bisaya) a crook, a hook, kdit (Malay), kdut (Dairi), 
hdit (Toba and Mandailing) ; handrina 2 (Malagasy) forehead 
—k&ning (Malay, in Menangkabow it means eyebrow). 

1 The vowel of the final syllables tra, na, and ka, is but slightly sounded, and 
in some dialects of the Malagasy dumb. 

2 ii as ng in singer, ng being pronounced as »g in longer (in Malay, etc., words 
represented by ngg) ; see also I. Observation, in nolo 3. 
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2. A A as medial in Malagasy — kk in Toba, where Malay, 
Javanese, or any other kindred language lias ngk; v.g. toko 
(Malagasy) trivet— tungku (Menangkabow) ; vakuanl (Mala- 
gasy) a screw pine, pandanus = bakkmoang (Toba pronuncia- 
tion of the Dairi b&ngkiiwang), bangkuioang (Menangkabow), 
mdngkitiuang (Malay). 

3. A final k in Malagasy and Toba becomes h before the 
vowel of a suffix ; v.g. ulohon (Toba) eaten by the worm, from 
tifok and on ; irdhind (Malagasy) being sent as a messenger, 
from irakd and bid. 

4. A final n in Malagasy causes an initial h to be changed 
into k, and sometimes into tr; v.g. olon-kafa or olon-traj'a 
(stranger), from dlond (man), and hafa (strange). In the 
same way we find in Toba tiak-kuta (from the fortified village), 
from Han (from) and hata (the Sanskrit kuta, see 1), and 
tittittu (my ring) from tittin (ring), and hi (suffix, mine). 
In the Mandailing an initial h is changed always into a k by a 
preceding final consonant; v.g. tingon hcta(— tiak-kuta) from 
tingon — tian, and kuta (in South Mandailing pronounced 
uta). 

5. In Malagasy ts is put instead of initial s by the in- 
fluence of a final consonant; v.g. Idland sdrotrd becomes 
lalantsdrotrd. In Toba we have tiatsaba (from the rice 
field) out of tian + saba (rice field). In the South Mandai- 
ling and Dairi an s is pronounced nearly as eh in English 
(child) after a final n; v.g. rdnchang (orthography ransang). 

Observation. — Although every Malagasy word terminates 
with a vowel, a great many words derived by the aid of a 
suffix, as, for instance, bid and and (corresponding respect- 
ively with the Toba suffixes on 1 and an), show an inserted 
consonant (?•, s, or s), which is sometimes only to be explained 
by comparison with a language, wherein words terminating 
with a consonant are frequent. Thus, for instance, the Mala- 
gasy root, nify (ma-nify, thin) is precisely the same word as 
the Malay nipis, as is evident from the derived hanifisind 
(what is made thin). The Malagasy, like the Toba, not 
having the semi-vowel y, represents it very often by z (see 
1 Kawi aud Javanese en, Tagal in. 
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hazo in 1, and § 1 a). From this we see words wherein an 
inserted z corresponds with a y in Malay ; v.g. saldzanA (a 
gridiron), from sdly (roasted). Now sail/ in Malay is salty 
(mafldley, to cure or dry by smoke or the heat of fire), and 
this salty, with the suffix an, becomes saldyan (which would 
signify where the curing takes place). Compare the Observa- 
tion in VI. 

TV. The salient points in grammatical structure which the 
Malagasy has in common with the other Malayan languages, 
are : — 

1. The U3e of the prefix mi, mostly to form intransitive verbs 
(mi-dla, to go out), and occasionally to form transitive verbs 
(mi-vidy, to buy). The same obtains in ISalak, with the prefix 
mar (Dairi mcr) ; v.g marhoda (Duiri mcrkiida) to be on 
horseback, maryadis (Toba) to scll = mcrdrya (Dairi). The 
prefix mi (Batak mar or mcr) is in Tagal and Bisaya may, 
in Malay bdr, in Bayak bara, in Iloco ay, in Mangkasar aq, v 
(q not fully sounded), in Kawi ma, and in Javanese a (see be- 
low, p. 443, I). 

2. The prefix ma closed with a nasal forms mostly transi- 
tive verbs, as in Malay, Batak, Kawi, etc. The nasal, in 
some cases, to bo slated below, causes the initial consonant of 
the root to disappear; v.g. manoraira (to write) — mafntrat 
(Malay), manurat (Toba), from soratra (Malay and Batak 
sural). 

3. The substantives with an active sense arc derived from 
the verbs by the change of the initial m, into its sharp mule 
(p in Batak, Kawi, etc., andy in Malagasy) ; v.g. pambmrat 
(Batak), 1, the taking of anything in a certain way ; 2, taker, 
who takes something ; from mambuwat (to take) ; fahala 
(Malagasy) —pawbuwat, (1) mpaitala=pambuwat, (2) from 
maiiala — mambuwat. 

4. The passive is made in Malagasy as in the other 
Malayan languages, by the omission of the nasal ; the 
initial consonant of the root, if lost by its influence (2) re- 
appearing ; as, for instance, the j)assive verbal noun of 

1 Sec Onmcrkingon n.iar aanlciding van cone taalkundige bijdrage van den 
Ilonglccrnar ltoorda, p. 35. 

VOL. I.— [NEW SEIIIES]. . 28 
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mandpaM (to break) is tapdhind (III. 3). In the other lan- 
guages the same takes place ; v:g. timbdngon (passive verbal 
noun), from manimbang (to weigh), from timbang. 

5. A peculiarity of the Malagasy worth noticing is the use 
of a preposition before a substantive, not with the sense of an 
adverb, as might be supposed, and is really also the case 
(anda/iifrd in heaven), but very often to designate the proper 
name of a place as a real substantive ; as, for iustancc, 
we have Ankova (the couutry of the Ilova tribe) although 
it is composed of any (at, in, etc.) and Ilova (name of a now 
predominating lank-haired tribe of the island), and should 
signify in the Ilova, or at 1 Tova. The same is to be seen in 
Javanese, v.g. ngayodya, out of ing Ayodya (lit. at Ayodya), 
the ancient name of the Indian Oude ; the Sanskrit Langkd 
(Ceylon) is mostly in Javanese mjaUnghi (instead of wg-lingka 
(on Ceylon). In Batak a few remnants of this are to be traced ; 
v.g. jitma (Dairi, a dry field for cultivation), although it is 
melted down from di-iima (in the field) ; haiima (Toba) means 
the same, although it is visibly composed of ha (see II.), and 
uma (field for cultivation, either dry or watered), and should 
signify, to the field. 1 

0. In Malagasy J'tiha is a prefix, which also forms ordinals 
from cardinals ; v.g. J'a/tati'h, the third. In Toba we find 
paha as a prefix for the names of the Batak months ; v.g. 
si-pahatolu, the third month (si being a prefix for substan- 
tives that are used for proper names). 

V. The Malagasy has the same idiosyncrasy as its kindred 
languages : — 

1. Tear is expressed by water of the eyes {rdno-mdso), as 
in Malay {agar mdta), and Sundaneso (chi-mdia), etc. 

2. Sun is eye of the day (rndso-dndro) as in Malay (mata- 
hdri) and other languages. 

3. To be congealed is expressed by to sleep (nuindry), as in 
Batak (inodom). 

4. Prince implies, what is to be waited upon (andrianA, root 
dndry), just as in Javanese, where pangiran (Kawi pangkeran) 
i9 derived from manghcr (to wait upon). 

1 Foi other examples see Tobasolie Sprnakkuust, p. 05a. 
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5. Backbone is tree of the back (kazondamosina, i.e. hazo + 
n + lamosind), 1 just as in Toba (Jiau-tanggunmg ; hau, sec 
III. 1). 

C. Vowels are children of writing (zana-tsorat.ru). T:i 
Batak the same idea, anak ni sicrat meaning the signs, which 
are added to the characters, which are mostly consonants, and 
have the inherent a (ha, {/a, to, etc.), to express cither other 
vowels (as i, r, o, etc.) or the sign of a final h, h, etc. In the 
same way reni-landy (mother of silk) is silkworm, as in Malay 
indung suidra is cocoon ; rcni-lantc.ly (mother of honey) is 
bee (in Malay indung madu, means a honeycomb). In Malay, 
when bow is opposed to arrow, it is called ibu panah (mother 
of the bow), arrow being expressed by anak panah (child of 
the bow) ; the same in Malagasy, renin-antsaky (mother of 
the bow, bow), and zanaV antsaky (child of the bow, arrow). 

7. Leg is expressed by a composition with r.oa (fruit), viz., 
voa-vltsi ; as in Batak, calf of the leg (buivah litis). 

8. Calf of the leg is in Malagasy belly of the leg (k'<l,o,,- 
drdnjo, i.e. kibo belly, n, and rdnjo 1 leg) just as in Malay 
(pdrut kaki). 

'■). Ton thousand is expressed by dlinu (night), as in Batak, 
millions, or any very great number, by gv.bip (dark). 

10. Oli-panjehy, name of a kind of worm like a caterpillar, 
the spanning worm (pfitra worm, xaH. fanjehy* spanning, from 
ze/iy a span), which is the Batak jongkal jongkal, what looks 
like a span, from jongkal a span, the insect creeping with a 
bent back and having the appearance of a spanning hand. 

VI. To detect similarity of words in kindred languages the 
phonetic changes arc to be fixed by rules, a mere comparison 
by homophonous words being dangerous, and often leading the 
scholar astray; as has happened to Mr. Crawfurd, who just as 
Mr. T. Itoorda, in his edition of Gericke's Javanese diction- 
ary, has been deceived by the sound. 3 Ko, for instance, Mr. 
Crawfurd compares volombava (moustaches) with Malay buhifi 
bawah* which has to signify, according to him, hair below, 

i Sec § 15. 2 See} 11. 

3 Sec the fourth part of tlie Bataksih Lccsbock, p. 111. 
* 1. 1. p. 156; buluh is bamboo, ami buln hair. 
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but is an unbeard of expression. Tbe Malagasy word, how- 
ever, is vitlu (hair) + n (instead of ni, of) -{-vaiut 1 (see I. 10), 
and is accordingly the Nias bumbawa (bu, hair + m, joint of 
words + bawa ; see 1. 10). He further compares sivy (I. 13) 
with the Javanese sdnga (nine), which has nothing to do with 
it. I subjoin here a few rules, by which to detect identity of 
seemingly different words. 

1. Tr in Malagasy, save in the final syllable (III. 1, in the 
note), is d in Malay and other sister tongues ; v.g. truzund 
(a whale) =dttyi(ng (halicore duyung, a kind of sea cow); 
trdtra (breast) = ddda; trano (house) = ddngoiu (field house, 
shed in the field) ; trdsa (debt) = dosa (sin in Malay, from 
the Sanskrit), guilt to be redeemed by money in Batak, etc. 

2. Ndr is nd in Malay, etc., nr in Mangkasar or Bugis ; 
v.g. tdndrokd (horn) = tdnduk (Malay); rlndrihd (wall of a 
house) = dinding (Malay), rinring (Mangkasar); dndro (day) = 
dndoiv (Dayak); mdndro (to bathe) =mandi (Malay, see 3), 
mdnduy (Dayak); trdndrakd (hedgehog) = hind ah (Malay), 
etc. 

3. A final o (u) represents very often a final ?' in a sister 
tongue ; which is to be explained from a final diphthong tig, 
still existing in some languages; v.g. dfu (fire) — a pi (Malay), 
djiuy (Kawi and Madurese) ; Idiio (swimming) --Idnyi (Java- 
nese), Idnguy (Kawi), tdngug (Dayak, sec below, p. 28) ; 
mdndro (see 2) = mdndi and mdnduy, etc. 

4. AVherc a d in Javanese and Batak is represented by ;' in 
Malay and Balinese, the Malagasy has r ; v.g. drand (rain) 
= udan (Javanese and Batak), hujnn (Malay and Balinese); 
rdhand (to cook) =dd/ian (Toba), dakan(lMvi), jdkan (Iiali- 
nese). But when the word has already an /, the r is assimi- 
lated, perhaps because the Malagasy disliked formerly the com- 
pany of I and r in one word, just, as the Batak does now ; 2 v.g. 
Wand (road, path)= dahtn (Javanese and ]>ntiik),jalan (Malay 
and Balinese) ; Ida (tongue) = dila (Batak); lelakCi (to lick, to 
lap) = dilat (Javanese and Batak), ;7/tf.< (Malay). 

Observation. — The final k of Mlakd is changed into/ before 

' Sec below, § 15. * Sec Tobasclic Spraakkuust, § 24. 
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the suffix ind: kldfmd (what is licked or lapped); from which 
it appears that it is the same word as the Dayak jelap. 

5. Di in the Hova dialect is in the other Malagasy dialects, 
as in Batak, Malay, etc., li; kadi (to &ig)=kdli (Toba), kali 
(Menangkabow), giili (Malay) ; dinta (leech) = linta (Toba and 
Mandailing), lintah (Malay, etc) ; sodind (fife, flute) = skiing 
(Malay), etc. 1 

VII. Sanskrit words there are in Malagasy (see VI. 1 and 
III. 1), but they have undergone the changes of native words, 
from which wc may safely infer that the Malagasy branched 
off from the languages of the Indian Archipelago after the 
influence of the civilization of continental India had taken 
place. The Arabic words have passed into Malagasy directly, 
v.g. adimlzand (the tenth month, Arabic uj^-*!'), 2 talata 
(Tuesday) is the Arabic U3j, pronounced in Malay and 
Javanese salasa. 

VIII. A deeper plunge into the grammar of the language 
is necessary to convince the reader that the conquering lank- 
haired tribes came from the west coast of Sumatra after hav- 
ing mixed with a tribe resembling the Nias people, of whose 
language we know almost nothing, because the Dutch Govern- 
ment takes no interest whatever in scientific linguistic pursuits, 
leaving it to the Dutch Bible Society to prepare the knowledge 
of the Malayan languages. 

IX. The island of Madagascar may be said to possess one 
language. Varieties of dialect exist, of course, but are not so 
numerous that people residing in different parts cannot under- 
stand each other, some practice enabling them to sustain a 
conversation. The principal varieties consist more of a diffe- 
rent pronunciation, as will be stated hereafter (§ 17), than of an 
entire change in the words themselves, or in the structure of 
the sentences. The Malagasy chiefs like to use in their legisla- 
tive discussions an ornamental language, consisting of rather 
high sounding words, that paraphrase the idea, and an; 
easily understood by the context. The Sakalava say, for 

1 Other rules of the transmutation of Bound will be found in the course of the 
grammar. 

8 In Malay and Javanese adopted without the I of the article (see also VI. 5), 
and a different meaning. 
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instance, ny mahalefia (what is moist) instead of oranA (rain), 
ny mahetsakd (quencher of thirst) instead of rdno (water), fa- 
monty (lenitive, emollient) instead of sollka (Ilova: solikya) oil, 
etc. Such periphrastic words are also used to speak with- 
out offence, or out of delicacy ; so the Sakalava say instead of 
n.mboa (dog), fandroakil (the driver away), because this ani- 
mal is considered dirty with them as with the Batak (even 
those that are not converted to Islam), who call a dog in con- 
versation pangdyak (pursuer) or a shame giver (pananggdi), 1 
because the words for dog (dsu, hiyang, and dnjing) arc 
frequentl}' used as terms of abuse. Instead of vehivdhy 
(woman) the Sakalava commonly use ampisdfy, who pos- 
sesses a sdfy (which signifies: the holo wherein a hammer 
is hafted or helved, and figuratively, the pudendum muliebrc) ; 
which reminds me of the liatak bujhtg, which in some parts 
of the country means pudendum muliebre, in others a virgin 
(commonly repeated bujhtg -bujhtg). The Betsimisarakit say 
instead of maso-dndro (sun) fanjdva-be (great illuminator, 
lighter). A word is offensive or otherwise according to the 
different parts of the countiy; 60, for instance, ampcla (girl) 
is almost an abusive term (strumpet) in the north. 

I. Phonetic System. 
0/ the Letters. 

§ 1 . The alphabet (abidy), introduced by missionaries, con- 
sists of twenty letters, and is recited a, ba, da, e,fa, ga, ha, i, 
Ja, ka, la, ma, na, o, pa, ra, sa, ta, m, y, za. 

a. According to French authorities, 8 the Malagasy was writ- 
ten formerly with Arabic letters, the power of which however 
was changed, the Malagas}' z, for instance, being represented 
by the Arabic ya (Intr. p. 422 below). It would be very use- 
ful to consult Malagasy compositions in the Arabic character, 3 

1 In the Batak Dictionary this word is by mistake put under tangga I. and 
should he put under II. : to give shame in liatak is the term for scolding', abuse 
(see i/a in the liatak Dictionary). 

2 See Flacourt, Histoirc de la grande ile Maiiagascar, p. 195. 

* Flacourt, 1. 1. p. 188, gives a list of thirteen astrological books, of whieh the 
titles are evidently Arabic; and p. 177 he gives the title of an Arabic- Malagasy 
Dictionary, and twenty-seven titles of books on medicine. 
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in order to correct some blunders that have evidently been 
committed by the European car. 

Observation. — Instead of abidy the alphabet should have 
been called abada, but the English missionaries forgot that 
they had given most of the vowels the power they have in 
French. 

The Vowels. 

§ 2. The a is sounded as in French. The e is the French 
efertnd (as a in slate). The o is sounded as ou in French, or 
oo in book, whereas the French o ouvcrt, as in apdtrc (nearly 
as aw in law) is written 6. The i is sounded as in French, 
and when occurring as the final of a word is written y. 

The Diphthongs. 

§ .'5. The only diphthongs are ai (as final written ay, § 2), 
which is also written ei (as final cy), and ao. The ai or ei is 
sounded as ey in they, and the ao as ow in row. 

a. The ai is often contracted into e, principally when losing 
the accent by the influence of a 6uffix ; v.g. kekerbid (kaikitrd 
+ suffix bid), Mngy — baingy, bcko = baiko (Ilova, baikio). 
In an accented syllable it sometimes loses either its first (a) 
or its lafst clement (i), v.g. boraiky = boriky, bingio — baingio, 
si'iky = saiky. If it is repeated, the first one is reduced into 
a mere vowel ; v.g. irai-iray (some) from tray (one) is sounded 
ireray, whereas tray-ray signifies of the same father, from irny 
and ray (father). The pronouns izay and izao are commonly 
sounded ize (e as the French e ouvert or nearly as ea in head), 
and izd (§ 2). 

b. The vowel belonging to a prefix or suffix should never 
be pronounced as a diphthong with the following or preceding 
vowel of a word; maitso is ma-itso (ma prefix), maozatrd is 
tna-ozatrd, fakdinti (fdka + suffix ind), etc. 

Observation. — Johns' MalagasyEnglishDictionary, Griffith's 
Grammar, and that of the French Jesuits' speak of a great many 
diphthongs evidently by mistake. 8 Griffith calls ai in maina 

1 He liourbon, J 855. 

2 As, for instance, ia and to, which arc syllables commencing with consonantal 
y {ya and yo, see § 16). 
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aud taitra a diphthong, but the French Jesuits accent maina 
(§ o a) and tditnl. It is evident that the French gram- 
marians mean by diphthong two vowels following each 
other, and forming two separate syllables, as may be seen 
from the following passage in their grammar (p. 15) : " If 
tbc accent of the root is on a diphthong, as too, mo, hoatnl, 
zditrd, siiotnl, it passes then (when a sullix is added) from the 
lirst vowel to tho second without leaving the syllable ; v.g. 
zairind for zditrd and hid" (§ 10, II). I think both the French 
and English grammarians have fallen into the mistake of the 
Dutch in their Malay grammars, whero two consecutive vowels 
(in separate syllables) are stated to form a diphthong.' Tho 
two diphthongs mentioned above are peculiar to the llova 
dialect, the provincial having instead of them d and 6. Perhaps 
these diphthongs have originated in a former orthography 
according to the Arabic system, wherein e and o are repre- 
sented by an a followed by a final y and w (compare Ob- 
servation, § 4). 

The Consonants. 

§ 4. The j is sounded as dz in adze. The g is always hard 
(as in give), and the h aspirated (as in hunt). The v is 
sounded as w in Dutch and German. 

a. The llova dialect, which has become the literary lan- 
guage, has but two nasals, viz., the dental (n) and the labial 
(>«), while the guttural nasal {ng, as in singer) is not repre- 
sented by a separate character, and only occurs there as a 
final beforo the guttural consonants k and g. Tho combina- 
tion ng should therefore be sounded as ng in longer. In the 
provincial dialects, however, the guttural nasal (the c of tho 
Malay) is used also as a medial, and is represented by the French 
Jesuits by n with the grave accent; 2 v.g. aiuiranA (nanio=Kawi 
aud Sunda ngdran). Tho Dutch, in their transliteration of the 
Malayan, words, represent it by ng, whereas ng, as in longer, is 
written by them ngg. Even the French weak guttural nasal 

1 Sec, for instance, the third edition of do Hollander's Handloiding bij de beoc- 
fening dcr Mnlcischc Taal en Lcttcrkuiulc, p. 31, where ddun is stated to be a 
monosyllable. The pronunciation doun belongs to the lingo of European Malay. 

1 For want of the proper type, we express this guttural nasal by ri. 
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sound, as in son, soin, is unutterable to the Ilova: du vbi has be- 
come divay (wine), (/ant is ga (glove), etc. The word for soap 
(savony) is not taken from the French, but is Arabic i^?}-*) 
The h gives the advantage of distinguishing words that are 
homophonous in the llova ; v.g. oraiul (crayfish) = urang 
(Javanese), but drand (rain) — udan (Javanese and Batak). 

b. In the provincial dialects too there is a palatal nasal 
(the ft, of the French Jesuits) to be sounded as gn in French 
{rigne) or nearly as ni in onion. It is the ^ of the Malay. 

Observation. — That the literary language docs not express 
these two nasals is perhaps owing to the Arabic character, 1 
which has no separate letters for h and ft, nasals which are 
unutterable to the Arabs as initials, medials, or finals of a 
word (the proper name Palembang, on the east coast of Su- 
matra, is sounded by the Arabs falimban). 

Of Dumb Sounds. 

§ 5. The vowel of the final syllables ka (sometimes Ma, § 16), 
tra and na is but very slightly sounded, or, according to the 
dialects, left out altogether ; v.g. rdvinti (leaf == Malay ddun, 
Kawi ron instead of rami), olitra (worm = Malay itlat, Java- 
nese tiler), kdhaka (cough, compare l?atak hohak, expectorated 
spittle). These syllables will henceforth be called dumb 
syllables. 

a. If the dumb syllables follow immediately the accented 
syllable, their vowel is sounded as an echo of that of tfic pre- 
ceding syllabic ; v.g. ritra is nearly rilri, maina is almost 
malni. 

b. Every final syllable, if immediately following the ac- 
cented one, has an almost imperceptible sound, which may be 
changed into any other vowel (compare § 12, 14 a), and very 
often is but an echo of that of the preceding syllabic ; v.g. 
toro (provincial, as in Javanese) = lory (tna-tory, to sleep), 
vildhy (cooking vessel) is almost vildivl (= Malay bdldnga). 

c. The a of ka is often clearly sounded when followed by the 
syllabic ha of a following word ; v.g. mandpaka hdzo. 

d. The y is nearly dumb — 

1 Compare Observation, § 3. 
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1. in the pronoun ny (of him, of her, its) ; v.g. ny dda-ny 
(his father) is sounded nearly ny (idem ; 

2. in the final syllable ny, when taking the place of na 
(% 8) ; v.g. ny rdviny ny hdzo (the leaf of the tree) is sounded 
nearly as ny ravin ny hdzo. 

The Accent. 

§ G. The accent is on the penultimate, save when the word 
having more than two syllables, although not derived, termi- 
nates with a dumb syllable (§ 5), in which case it is always 
on the ante-penultimate ; v.g. vildny (§ 5b), faldfa (the mid 
rib of the banana leaf; compare Malay paldpah), holatra 
(mushroom, Malay kulat), rdvind (§ 5), ldland (road, path, 
Javanese and Batak ddlan), laldna (law), tdiiand (hand, Hova 
tanand, § 4a; Malay tdngan), tandna (village), kohakd (§ 5). 
The vowel of the syllable immediately following the accented 
one must never be sounded so as to become an e (as in English 
better, Dutch bct(r), and § 5b must bo atteuded to. The accent 
is not influenced by a prefix ; v.g. habe (prefix ha, root be). 

5j 7. The accent passes on to a following syllable by the 
influence of a suffix ; v.g. rondind (vono + ind),J'akdind (fdka 
+ ind), etc. The monosyllabic roots, and those that have the 
accent immediately before the dumb syllables, are excepted ; 
v.g. Idtind (la, inserted v, and bid), bezind (be, inserted z, and 
ina), ankafizind (what is tasted), from mankafy from fy (§ 6). 

a. In compound words the last word has always the accent ; 
v.g. tokory (iron trivet), from toko (trivet) and vy (iron) ; 
salazamb'y (gridiron) from saldzand (see p. 5, above) and vy. 

Change of Vowels. 

§ 8. The dumb a (5) 5) is assimilated to tho vowel of the 
proposition ny (of) following ; v.g. ny rdviny vy hdzo (§) 5rf), 
instead of ny rdvind ny, etc., sdrairy ny olond (writing of 
men), instead of soratrd ny, etc., mpamdpaky ny dlond (ruler 
of men), instead of mpamdpakd ny, etc. 

§ 9. An i is changed into e by the influence of a suffix — 
1st, Mostly, when the preceding syllable has another vowel 
than i ; v.g. kekcrind (kikitrd + ind, \ 10, II.), oUrind (dlitrd 
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•{•ind, § 10, II.), matesa {maty, inserted s and suffix a), atre- 
himl (dtrikd + ind, § 10, I), etc. 

2nd. When it occurs in the first syllable of a bisyllabic 
word terminating with the dumb syllable trd; v.g. retina 
(ritrd + ind,% 10, II). 

a. Often a final i (5) 2) is changed into a before an inserted 
z (5( 14), when the suffix and is added ; v.g. saldzand (sdly + 
and), topdzand (tdpy + and), tambdzand (t.dmby + and), dimbd- 
zand {dhnby -f and),fafdzand (fdfy + and) ; comp. p. 5, above. 

b. The final i of bisyllabic words sometimes coalesces with 
the initial vowel of the suflix ind, and receives the accent with- 
out becoming long; v.g. ahina (dhy + ind), irina (iry + ind), 
tahina (tdhy + ind). It becomes accented c with the initial 
vowel of the suffix, if the first syllable of the word has no a 
or i ; v.g. Jcrena (jery), ter/ma (Ury), vonjena [vdnj'y), eMna 
{cky), volena (vuly), resena (risy), etc. Tn the same way the 
final a of a bisyllabic root coalesces with the suffix a ; v.g. 
mombd (mdmba + a), migadrd (prefix mi -tgddra + a). 

c. The a resembles often the French e ouvert in the suffix 
and, when it is preceded by an accented i; r.g./chiand and 

famakiand are sounded nearly agje/dend and famak'iend. 

d. Before a syllable, which has the accent by the influence 
of a suffix, an e or o of the root may bo sounded as e (^ G) ; 
v.g. rereto (reretrd + o, § 10, II.), eroand (6ro + a?id). 

e. In the Provincial dialects the o of a last syllabic is often 
changed into 6 (S) 2) in receiving the accent before the suffix 
andma; v.g.fanadrand {fando \ and) , famordnand [famdrond 
+ and), vcldma (rvlond -I a), etc. 

Change of Consonants. 

% 10. The dumb syllables (§ 3) undergo before suffixes the 
following changes : 

I. Ka becomes commonly h ; v.g. irdhind (irate + ind), 
robdhind (t-obakd + ind), etc. 

a. Rarely it becomes t (robdtind = robdhind). 

b. When it becomes /, the only cause of this must be a for- 
mer form of the word, such as may be inferred from the cor- 
responding word in a cognate language (see leldf.nd, Intr. p. 9). 
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Another example is atrcfind, next to atreftind, what is fronted, 
or faced, from dtrikd (llova: dtrikid, %\G) and the suffix ind, 
from which a former form dlrif§ 19, #)= Javanese adip, Batak 
ddop, Malay hddap, etc., may he supposed to have existed. 
In hirifmd = hirihind (what ishored), and hirifand = hirihand, 
from hirikd (Hova, hirikia, § 10), the similarity of the aspira- 
tion with the spirancy of the /may be the reason, as the 
corresponding Malay word is tjirik. 

Observation. The final syllabic ip of the Malay is pro- 
nounced iq l in the Menangkabow ; v.g. kdtiq = katib (Arabic 

II. Tra becomes r, if the word docs not contain in another 
syllable an r, in which case it becomes t ; v.g. hodrind 
(J/oatrd), zairind (zditrd), olirind (6/itru), kekerind (kekitrd), 
etc., but retina (§ 9, 2), soritand (soritrd), sordtand (soratrd), 
roritind {roritrd), rifdtind {rifatrd), rombdtand {rombotrd), etc. 

a. Rarely it becomes f; v.g. saqfand (§ 9, e) next to saorand 
(sdotrd). In sohifand (what is opcucd), from sokatrd, a 
former sokof may be supposed to have existed from the cor- 
responding Toba ukkap, Menangkabow singkap (Intr. p. 4, 2). 
Another example is tsentsejind (what is sucked), from tsentsitrd 
(compare Malay stisap, Batak sosop or sfisep). 

III. Aa becomes n, and where it becomes m, a cognate 
language must be resorted to ; so, for instance, veloma (§ 9, e), 
from re/ond, and suffix a is explicable by the Dayak belom 
(to live), and indrdmind (what is borrowed, from indrand), by 
the Batak injam. Another example is ampinomind (what is 
caused to bo drunk) from mlnond (to drink)=Malay minimi. 

a. Tcnomind (what is woven, from tenond) and taomind 
(what is gathered, from tdond) do not seem to be explainable 
by the corresponding words of the cognato languages (Malay 
tdnun, Batak tonun or tt'nun ; Malay tahun year, Dairi har- 
vest time), but remind us of the constant interchanges of in 
and tin with im and um as final syllables (§ 19, b) in Batak and 
Menangkabow. 2 From this is also to be explained aremind 
(what is rectified), from drind. 

1 By q is meant a final k swallowed up, being a kind of click. 
- See Tobasche Spraakkunst, p. 63 e. 
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§11. In compound words the dumb syllables tra and ka of 
the first are left out, in the meantime either changing the 
initial consonant of the second, or requiring an inserted con- 
sonant. The change affects h, f, v, and I, which become 
respectively k, p, b, and d ; tapakdzo (tdpaka + hdzo), mm- 
pdry {misika and /dry), mahombobolo {manombotrd + void), 
mitariddkanil {mitdrtkd \ lakand). The inserted consonants 
required arc d before r and z, and t before .<; ; v.g. cfajdto (§ 4) 
{cfatrii + zdto), manjaidrdry {manjditrd + vary), manondro- 
tsikina {manondrotrd + sikind). 

a. If the second word commences with a vowel only the final 
a is left out ; v.g. critreritrd {intra repeated), lacakorohu 
(Idmkd 1 oroha). 

b. If a word commencing with h and terminating with tra 
or kit is repeated the final a and initial h are left out ; v.g. 
howtravotrft {hdvotra repeated), hotikotika (hotilal repeated), 
horakoraka {horakd repeated). 

§ 12. The dumb syllabic na occasions the same changes (§ ] 1) 
in composition, 1 losing however only its vowel, the remaining 
n following the class of the initial consonant (becoming m be- 
fore labials, and w before gutturals); x.g.mihhiampdry{mihinana 
•\-fdry), manambola {mdnan/i + tola), maharahkclokd {man • 
dranii. + heloka), mahatonddpa (inahdtona 4 lapa), minondrd.no 
(mlnona + ratio), manantsdind {mdnana + sdind), manakonjdea- 
trd {mandkond + zdvatrd). 

a. On the cast coast initial h in this case is often changed 
into tr; v.g. olontrdfa = olonkdfa (Ilova) from olond and 
hafa (compare b). 

b. When a word commencing with h and terminating with 
nd is repeated, nh sometimes becomes ng (§ 4 a), and some- 
times tr (compare a) ; v.g. hozongozond {hdzond repeated), 
horongiirond {horonu repeated), Idlontrilond {Idlond repeated), 
hclontrelonil (hc/otui repeated). This dissimilarity is owing 
to the final, where it blends with- initial h into ng, being 
properly a guttural nasal («), which requires a consonant of 



' According to rules, which will be specified below, the pronominal suffixes 
ditTer, when taking place after the dumb syllable. 
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its own class, and where it passes with initial h into ntr, 
being a real dental (h), which requires in the same way a 
consonant of its own class. In Toba nh changes into double t, 
and vgh (nh) into double k ; v.g. daldttu (ddlan + hu), bidkku 
(biang + hu). 

§ 13. If the second word commences with m, all the dumb 
syllables are left out ; v.g. olomdsina (olond + mdsind), mami- 
■mdso (mamitril + rnaso), toramaso (torakd i tndso). 

Observation. — The n being left out here is against the rule 
(§ 12), but perhaps the natives sound a double m instead of 
nm, as in the Toba, where, lor instance, napurdmnm is the 
pronunciation of napiiran + mu. 

Inserted Consonants. 

§ 11. Before the suffixes a v (§ 4) is often inserted after 
final o or a, and s or z after final e or i (y) ; v.g. hivina 
(la + via), antsovina (dntso t ina), nojisind (nofy + hid), 
bczind (be + ina), velezind (§ 9, rely + ina), etc. 

«. When one of the syllables of the word commences with 
a labial (/, p, or r) an s or z are also inserted after final o, 
to avoid the succession of syllables with similar sounds ; v.g. 
nofosand (nofo + and), torozind (toco i hid), jhatozand (from 
ra/o, micdlo). 

Observation. — The inserted consonant is sometimes to be ex- 
plained from the final of the corresponding word in a cognate 
language (Intr. p. 422, Obs.). Other examples arc ampalesind 
from ampdfy (a tree, the coriaceous leaves of which are used 
for smoothing earthenware, compare Malay ampdlas), JidzanA 
(what is squeezed), froiny'w (Javanese percs), hihisand (what 
is scraped) from hihy (Malay Was, % 17, 3), hehezind (what is 
scratched) from hihy (Malay kakas), hcrizind (what is for- 
tified) from /dry (Malay kdras), etc. Sometimes the inserted 
z is a y in the corresponding word of a cognate language, 
as the Malagasy has no consonantal y as medial (compare § 1 a 
and Intr. p. 422, below) ; v.g. saldzand (Intr. p. 423), ietezand 
(bridge) = titiyan (Malay) from tety (Malay titi, Meuangka- 
bow titih and titis). 

§ 15. Between two substantives, of which the second quali- 
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fios the first, a nasal is inserted, which corresponds in class 
with the initial consonant, and occasions the above (§ 11) 
stated changes ; v.g. akondronjdza (akondro and zdza), din- 
tnmbuvuhd {dinta + vuruha), voahkena (wa + hena), voandrami- 
dry (poa + ramidry), trahohkala (spider's web, trdho, house, 
and Mia, spider), etc. Sometimes the nasal is not sounded, 
although the initial has suffered the change; v.g. ratokara- 
■iianii next to vato/tardiiami ivato \ hardhana), atidoha (brains), 
from dty (liver, inside), and loha (head). From the mate- 
rials at my disposal I as yet can give no rules by which 
to know either when the nasal must bo inserted or not, 
and when it is to be sounded and when not. So, for in- 
stance, ovidla (wild yam), from on (yam), and dla (forest) 
without an inserted nasal, but dintand.la (forest leech), from 
dinta (leech) and dla, and ovimbazaha (European yam, pota- 
toes). Again wo find voalawmhazaha (voaldvo, 1 pumpkin, 
vazd/ia, European), notwithstanding voataiohova (native 
or Ilova pumpkin), instead of which one would expect 
voatavohkova. 

a. To account for this irregularity I think that some of 
these compositions (ovi-dla) are only made by juxtaposition, 
and others by means of the preposition ny (as in lialak ni, of). 
In the Toba the vowel of ni is left out before initial j (nearly 
as^' in judge), t, d, I, r, and s (v.g. oppunjumba instead of dppu 
nijomba). In the Dairi we have n sometimes inserted between 
the vowels of two words in composition ; v.g. arinonan (market 
day) = arionan (Toba dri, day, and onan, market, held in the 
field). As to an initial h being changed into k, although 
the nasal is not sounded, as in rato-kardhaw, it is just 
according to the Toba pronunciation (§ 12, b). Another 
example of this peculiar pronunciation we shall find below 
(pronominal suffixes). 

1 Tiivo is the name [vita meaning fruit). This (dvo (Uatak ttltu, § 17, 6) is in Malay 
labu (with the first syllable dropt, the Sanskrit al<~ibn). This word is an interest- 
ing proof that the Sanskrit words eatno into Malagasy from the Indian Archipelago. 
In the Malayan / and » interchange very often ( Tobascbo Spraakkunst, p. 04, 
iv.) so that a former mibu is probable. Now the nasals having a verbal sense are 
often changed into the sharp mute of their class (litiera tenuis) whenever the word 
is current as substantive (see Taco Jtoorda'a heoefening van 't Jaraansch bekeken, 
p. 8, annotation), and so we get Idtiu (see Addenda, p. 28). 
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§ 16. The Ilova likes to insert a y (written i) after the 
gutturals (k, g, nk, ng and h), when the preceding syllable has 
an i ; v.g. horidi-kio (pronounced hocidi-kyd), what I have to 
buy, instead of hor.idy + ko (pronominal suffix, of me, mine), 
lafikia (pronounce Idjikya) — Idjikd (provincial, Batak lapik), 
bingio (bingyo) = bingo (provincial), mikidsa (mlkydsa) = mikdsa 
(provincial, mi prefix and him), etc. This is a rule when- 
ever the gutturals have a, and almost so if they have an o. 
The inserted y, however, is commonly left out in deriva- 
tives; v.g. kihoinA, from kihio (hiho, elbow, corner). 

a. In the provincial dialects a y is often inserted before the 
suffix end, before the suffix and, (see § 9, b) ; v.g. vonjyena 
(written tonjiena). In the same way a w is inserted before 
the suffix and, when the preceding syllabic has o : v.g. 
fombicdna (written fom bodnd) instead of fomb&na {Jamba + 
ana, see § 9 b). 

b. The French Jesuits speak of an i added before bisyllabic 
words commencing with o, when they are augmented by a 
suffix, and also of an o before monosyllables in the same case ; 
v.g. ioranii, instead of drand (from cmi), idriml instead of orinA 
(from otra, see § 10, II), ozoind 1 instead of zohnl from zo. 

Dialectical Peculiarities. 

§ 17. According to the several dialects the following sounds 
are in some words identical : — 

1. Ti (Sakalava) = tsi (Ilova and East coast) ; v.g. rdty = 
rdUy (bad), foty — Jotsy (white, Malay piiti/t, N'uwfuc/n) ; 
compare tsinjo (mi-tsiiij'o, to gaze) with Malay tinjoiv, Batak 
Undo, tsindri (voa-tsindri, pressed) with Malay tindih. The 
Dairi and Malay has often eld, where Toba has U- ; v.g. 
koe/ting (Malay hitching) — /tit/ivy (Toba, see !l), a cat. 

2. Li (Sakalava and Betsimisaraka) = di (Ilova and East 
coast); v.g. linta (also Batak, Malay linta/i) = dinta (leech), 

1 Johns's Dictionary has o~riiin/ without an accent; (see under mitnjo from *o). 
This work has neglected the accent to such an extent ttiat it is sometimes impos- 
sible to see the derivation of a word ; so for instance, it lias omlie, whereas lliu 
grammar of the French Jesuits has omlie (chief, magnate), from which it appears 
that it is to be derived from be (great). 

1 See Tobaschc Spraakkuust, p. 35, D. III. 
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lily = didy, etc. Compare sodind (fife, flute) = su/^jy (Malay), 
tadiny .(§ 5, i, foramen of the ear) = talinga (Malay, ear), 
Iiodidind = kuliling (Malay), hadi (mi-hadi, to dig) = hub 
(Toba), kali (Dairi, and Menangkabow), gdli (Malay), etc. 

3. K — h; v.g. kely (small) = Mbj, kdlahd = hdland (coin- 
pare Toba lwlang, Menangkabow kalang, etc.) etc. The 
Dairi has regularly k as medial and initial, where Toba has /«, 
and even the character representing k in Toba is sounded k in 
Dairi. 

4. ft —I; y.g. roso — loso (departed), luha (Sakalava)- 
rdha. This change is not frequent in the Batak, and com- 
monly takes place by phonetic attraction, by which an I or r of 
a preceding word is mostly changed into r or I, whenever the 
following has r or I; v.g, marampis bibima (thin are his lips; , 
instead of malampis bibirna, silumimpang dalan (a road branch- 
ing off finger like, i.e. with many sideways), instead of si- 
rumimpang ddlan. As I have not been so happy as to consul I 
many Malagasy works written by natives, I am unable to decide 
whether this change is to be accounted for in the same way. 

5. P —f; \.g.fdokd = pdokd, fotraka — potraka. The Nias 
cannot sound p, and the Batak not_/l 

0. B or mb = r ; v.g. amh'ily (Sakalava) — aridy (see 2, ITova 
and East coast), dbo or umbo (Sakalava) = avo (ILova and East 
coast), ambela = avdla, behahiha = vehareha. The Javanese 
has regularly w as Malagasy, where Malay and Batak have 
b {iiivi = <k'j = iibi Malay and Batak). 

7. ./(§ 4) — z ; v.pr.jdmba — zdmba, j&hy = zt'hy. The r in 
Malagasy is often _/' in Malay (zvro — jiiru, corner]. In 
the Bugis j often represents y of the Malay and z of the 
Malagasy ; v.g. ivju (tree, wood, instead of hdjn) — - /yyyw 
(Malay and Dairi, etc.), /mro (Malagasy), hd.yu (Mandailino 
and Sub-Toba). 

8. S=ts; v.g. potsakd = posakd. The ch of Malay and 
Dairi is pronounced s in Toba if not provided with an ?' 
{bdcha, Sanskrit ivacha, = band). 

9. The Hova has often at or « (§ 3) where the provincial 
dialects have e. 

« Sco 1. 
TOL. I. — [new series.] ?n 
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10. Instead of the dumb syllable trd of the Ilova, the 
Western dialects have regularly tsd, and the Eastern and 
Southern chd (ch nearly as in English child) ; v.g. 6/atsd = 
dfatrd (four, Batak dpat or impat). Flacourt 1 has tumits = 
tomotrd? (heel, Malay tumit). 

11. Several words have indifferently either of the dumb 
syllables. The dumb syllable trd, when the preceding syllable 
has an i, is often kd (kia, § 16) ; v.g. ma-fditrd (bitter) = ma- 

fdikd, potsitrd =potsikd (potsikia in Hova, § 16), smashed. 
The Menangkabow pronounces the final syllable it of the 
Malay as iq ; v.g. paiq (bitter) = pdit (ic-Jjli) . Strange 
is it, that some words have a final nd = kd ; v.g. fdsind 
(sand) =/dsikd (or fdsikia), maina — maika (dried out). In 
Malagasy a final nd represents sometimes an r of the Malay ; 
v.g.fdsbid — pdsir, lamdsind (back) = lamusir (the flesh of an 
animal's back which extends along each side of the spinal 
bone) ; kdmbana (twins) = kdnibar (Malay). 

a. Sometimes this change of nd and kd is only explicable by 
supposing nd to be properly nd (§ 4 a) ; so, for instance, we have 
orond (nose), Javanese (rung, Dayak wrong, Ilova orond, and 
6rokd{mahorokd), to smell, to kiss in tho native way by smelling 
or touching noses; compare tho two significations of tho Malay 
c/iiyum, 3 etc. Both words are originally tho same, as is proved 
by the rule of Batak, where the Dairi dialect has as final w 
when the Toba has k ; v.g. koning (the curcuma root conspicu- 
ous for its yellowness)=/iu?2i'A 1 (Toba), kittling (Malay, yellow). 

12. In the Hova and in tho South-cast coast tho s is nearly 
palatal, and sounded as ch in French (or sh in English) prin- 
cipally by the influence of a preceding or following »' (misy is 
nearly mishi). 

13. In the North an i is sounded as c when the preceding 
accented syllable has a, and sometimes also when it has an e 
or o ; y.g.jfdte =/dtg (corpse), fire =firy (wound), tune = 

1 Flacourt' s vocabulary I have not been able to consult, the alleged word having 
been taken from Von Humboldt's great work on the Kawi. 

■ 2 The Dictionnaire Francais-Malgachc (He Bourbon, 185S) has Umiira as the 
provincial word (see under talon). 

3 Sec Opmcrkingcn nuar aanleiding van ccno taalkundigc verhandcliug van den 
Hoogleeraar ltoorda, p. 48. 

* See Batak Dictionary and Tobasche Spraakkunst, p. 65, vi. 
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tdny (earth), dhetrd = dhitra (grass). The Batak has very 
often e in the last syllabic where a cognate language has i, 
when one of the preceding syllables has a ; v.g. pate = pdti 
(Javanese), baumc (earth) = bund (Malay, Sanskrit bhumi). 
As e and o as finals are often interchanged in Batak (pdgo— 
page, rice in the husk), so we see the Batak tdno to be = the 
Malagasy tany. 

14. Some words commence cither with a vowel or an h ; v.g. 
dzatrd = hozatrd (muscle). 

a. The French Jesuits mention as faulty the pronunciation 
of dndra instead of dndro (day), imba instead of imbo, 4na in- 
stead of 4no. The word dndra, however, is explicable from 
§ 5 b, whereas the others may be accounted for if we consider 
that an accented syllable easily obscures the vowel of a follow- 
ing or preceding syllable (§ 9 d) to such an extent that it be- 
comes colourless, and thus interchangeable with any other 
vowel. In the same way wc have to explain fontra instead of 

fonitrd, fanentra instead of faninitrd (wasp, compare Men- 
angkabow paiidngit, Batak piydngot). The expression vidi-kio 
(or vidi-ko) is sometimes sounded vidi-ky. A current ab- 
breviation is hdy-ky instead of kdy-ko izy (I know it). Use 
has consecrated also the abbreviation of ataovo (atdo + o, § 14) 
into atdvo, of atadvy {atdo + y) into atdvy, and of anaovanq. 
into andvand. 

Transposition of Sounds. 

§ 18. Transposition of sounds often takes place in words 
containing either hissing (z, j, s, ts) or vibrating sounds 
(I or r) ; v.g. makdly = maldky (quick), azahoand = ahazoand 
(dzo), andrahoand = ahandroand {hdndro), sakatiro = sakarivo 
(ginger), zodrind — ozdrind (ozatrd + in&), akitsa = atsika 
(atslkia, ITova). 

■■ a. In this way rdzatrd (belching) is evidently the Batak 
tirap (see p. 443). 

b. The language of the woods {volari tahdla) makes a rule of 
it, according to the French Jesuits. 

Form of Primitive Words. 
§ 19. Primitive words are mostly bisyllabic (or trisyllabic with 
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a dumb syllable, see below, b). They are seldom monosyllabic 
(be, lo), and wheu they have more than three syllables they 
are either foreign words, or have the appearance of being 
derived either by repetition or composition. Even these 
words are often found to have lost one of the first syllables ; 
v.g. valdvo (provincial, see Introd. I.) = voaldco (having the 
appearance of being a composition of voa and lavo) a rat, 
batera (tobacco box) = tabaUra (French tabatidre), laldo = 
laoldo, kaltso = kamaitso, lamosm&== lakamosind. 

a. The vowel of one of the first syllables of polysyllabic words 
is often uncertain (§ 17, 14 a) even in derived words when the 
accent is on a following syllable ; v.g. tetizand = tatezand 
(bridge consisting of a narrow board, from t&y), lafirand = 
leftrand (the hock, from Ufitrti, accordingly what is folded, 
where a fold is), kobdbo=kibobo, kofdfa=kifdfa (broom, from 
fafa, matndfa, to sweep, etc.), faiyozoro next to fonjozoro 
(pith of bulrushes, froin/o, pith and zozoro). Hence perhaps 
also angddi =fangddi (from hadi). 

b. Trisyllabic words terminating with a dumb syllable must 
be considered bisyllabic, as is evident from the form they take 
before suffixes (plirinil, worm-eaten, for instance is at first 
sight 6lei'+ind, although derived from dlitrd, worm, and ind). 



Note on the Relation of tue Kawi to me Javanesb. 

The relation of the Kawi to the Javanese, as of a mother to her 
daughter, has been contested of late by Professor Taco ltoorda, who 
is of opinion that the Kawi is not the ancient Javanese, but on the 
contrary a different, although cognate, language, whicli existed for- 
merly somewhere in Java as an independent language, in the same 
way as does now the Sunda. 1 I beg leave to call the reader's attention 
to the great improbability of this opinion, since eminent men, as Sir 
Stamford Raffles, although not having at their command the mate- 
rials which have now-a-days become accessible to the Dutch, havo 
long ago asserted the contrary. I repent here, with a few addi- 
tions, what I have elsewhere' said, to combat Roorda's opinion. 
It was Sir Stamford Raffles who, the first of all, took an interest in 

1 Dijdragcn tot dc Taal-Land-cn Yolkeukuiido van Xcdorlandscli Indie (nicuwe 
Tolgrocks, vol. viii.) p. 88. 

1 Taco Bnnrda's Beoofening van 't Javaansch bekeken, and Opniorkingeu uu.tr 
aanleidiog vau cene taalkundige bijdruge van den Hooglecraar T. ltoorda. 
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the language and literature of Java, and gave in his celebrated work 
specimens of the Kawi text of the Brataykda (Bkaratayuddka), which, 
-considering the time of its publication, when Javanese was not yet 
studied, may claim our admiration. 

As the grammar of the Kawi, and a great many words in the 
Kawi poems, are not yet sufficiently known, I am compelled to con- 
fine myself to its phonetic system in order to show its relation to the 
Javanese as to its degenerated offspring. The Kawi resembles in this 
respect the Javanese to such an extent that a great many Kawi 
words may be identified with Javanese only by resorting to a few 
phonetic laws, whereas some have only undergone a small alteration. 

I. When tho Malay and Batak equivalent word has r, and the 
Tagal or Bisaya has g (hard as in give), both the Kawi and Javanese 
have no consonant. Examples : — 

1. To sleep, 1 is in Javanese th.ru, in Kawi her a, in Malay t'idur, in 
Bisaya tulug (see II). 

2. Tho Javanese dm (root of ddus, to bathe, as intransitive, and 
ngfdm, to bathe, as transitive) is in Kawi dyus (madyus = «</«.?, 
mangdym = ngedun), in Malay and Batak dim* (mandirun, to 
sprinkle), in Bisaya digits (bafiar a otro). 

3. Rlnur (Batak), llndug (Bisaya), earthquake, is, both in Java- 
nese and Kawi, lindu. 

4. O'rang (Malay), itrang (Menangkabow), is wwang in Kawi, and 
wong* in Javanese. 

!i. Vrat (Malay), root, is in Bisaya ugat, whereas Javanese has 
mod and Kawi tetcad. 

6. Parah (Malay, root of mctmArah, to squeeze) is p6ro or pvroh 
in Batak, pigd in Tagal, pogd in Bisaya, whereas Javanese has poh, 
and Kawi pwah. 

7. Terap or torap (root of terapen or iordpan, to suffer from belch- 
ing or eructation) in Batak is tigdb in Tagal, 3 togdb in Bisaya, whereas 
Javanese has tob {atob, a is a prefix), and Kawi twab (maticab, to 
belch ; ma is a prefix). 

8. Dangar (Malay to hear, mand&ngar) is in Bisaya dungug, in 
Javanese rungu, and in Kawi rvngf; (sec II). 

II. When tho Malay and Balincse d of equivalent words is rcpro 



1 Of course all the languages have not an equivalent in sound ; so for instance, 
the Batak word for " to sleep" is midmn or mi'dem (compare Kawi mPrrm). 

2 The in the Javanese in these cases may be explained by the broad pro- 
nunciation in English of water, whereas in the Scotch and Dutch word the clear 
French a is heard. 

3 In tho Batak Dictionary, under torap, these words arc, by mistake, wrongly 
•pelt. 
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sented by I in Bisaya or Tagal, 1 both the Javanese and Kawi have r. 
Examples : 

1. R "idung (Malay) nose, is in Tagal Hong, whereas Javanese has 
irung, and Kawi Mrung. 

2. Tidur (Malay) = turn. (Kawi, see I. 1). 

3. D&ngar (Malay) = ringH (Kawi, see I. 8). 

4. Ddun (Molay) leaf, is in Balinese don, in Javanese and Kawi 
ron (in Malagasy rdvind). 1 

III. When a j of Balinese and Malay is A in Batak, the Javanese 
and Kawi both have also d. Examples : 

1. Jalan (Malay and Balinese) road, way = ddlan (Kawi, Java- 
nese, and Batak). 

2. Jduh (Malay) far, is in Balinese joh, in Kawi and Javanese doh 
(madoh and adoh), and in Batak dad or nddoh. 

3. ITujan (Malay and Bali) rain, is in Javanese and Batak udan, 
in Kawi kudan. 

4. JDilat (root of Kawi and Batak mandilat, to lick, to lap, Juva- 
nese andilat) is in Malay jilat (manj'ilat), djelap (Dayak, see Intro- 
duction, VI. 4, Observation). 

A. Besides, a great many Javanese words are only to be explained 
by means of their form in Kawi. Examples : 

1. Elder brother, is in Kawi nnd Dafri Jcdha, but in Javmiese 
lahang. The final ng is only to bo explained from a rule in Kawi» 
as still now in Batak (partly also in Mangkasar and Javanese),' 
tbat words terminating with u vowel, when followed by a pro- 
nominal suffix, require a corresponding nasal ; v.g. wZhanghu (my 
son) from tcika (son), and Jcu (pronominal suffix), my. Of this rule, 
which has become almost obliterated in modern Javanese, the ng is a 
remnant, being mistokon for the final of the word. 

2. The prefix ma (forming the activo of verbs) in Kawi, Bnlak, 
and other cognate languages, has almost become disused in Javanese, 
where it has dwindled down into a,' and is often left out when the 
word has, or increases to, more than two syllables ; v.g. madyus =adus 
(see I. 2), and mangdyus = tigfdus (instead of angdus, the t being 
necessary, as the final nasal does not correspond with the class of the- 
initial of tho root). Hence foreign words commencing with an m,. 
and being no verbs, have often either lost the prefix, or have 
changed the m into p; v.g. n&ddpa,* is the Kawi and Sanskrit 

1 Sarc when initial (sec dungug, I. 8). 
3 See Tobasche Spraakkunst, } 17, IV. a. 

1 In this language the pronominal suffix la used in poetry requires after vowels, 
a corresponding nasal. 
* The prefix mag of the Tagal and Bisaya has dwindled down into ag in Iloco. 
« Also Malay. 
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manastupa, suwur from the Arabic ,*$£**, prahata from the Sanskrit 
and Kawi markata, pisigit is in use next to mesigit (Arabic tXs*"-*) 
pridangga next to mredangga (as in Kawi from the Sanskrit), pan- 
ddpa next to mandapa (Sanskrit and Kawi). In the passive the 
verb may also take the form of a substantive, by leaving out the 
initial nasal, and hence we And in the passive imbar (active ngimbar, 
to make somebody swear by the pulpit) from the Arabic mimlar 
( ,~s*) pulpit. The same is the case with angsa (in the passive of 
ngdngsa, to devour) from mdngsa 1 (Sanskrit, flesh, meat), next to 
which we find mdngsa as verb (to devour, said of monsters and 
animals of prey). In the Batak, the Sanskrit musa (month, season) 
is used as verb, 8 meaning to be current, as a word or an expression 
(properly to take place in the time), and is used next to musin or 
musim (with the same verbal signification) although this word is a 
substantive, taken from the Malay (being the Arabic ^J). 

3. Srtnginge (the sun), also scrngenge, 3 and in the east of the 
island, as also in Bali, scnginge) is contracted from the Kawi Sangllyang 
Ngwe (tho God day), sang, prefix, hyang, Deity, and ngwe, day; 
tengdnge (the time about noon), from the Kawi tengah ngwe (half- 
day), i.e. Ungah (half) and ngwe. 

B. The Javanese being fond of dissyllabic words has abbreviated 
a great many words, and even compounds, by leaving out either a 
syllable or one of its component parts. To trace them back to their 
original form wo must often resort to tho Kawi, as the greatest 
sagacity is sometimes unavailing, and very often apt to lead us astray. 
Examples : 

1. J&mdni (hell) from jamaniloka (Kawi, the residence of Tama). 

2. JBesmi (to burn, to be reduced to ashes), from bhasmtbhuta or 
bhasmihreta (both words occur as often in Kawi as in Sanskrit). 

3. Bite (the first day of the ancient Javanese week, and still used 
in astrological tables), is the Kawi and Sanskrit dditya (sun, dies soils ; 
in Batak adittiya or adint'iya). 

4. Paris (a shield), in the dialect of Bantam 4 still parhe, from 
tho Malay parisey (from the Tamil ; in Batak par'iUe or par'mclie). 

5. Anghus (tho hook to drive an elephant), from the Kawi and 
Sanskrit angkusa. 

6. Sindur (stark red, very red) from the Sanskrit sindura (red 
lead, as in Batak still, where it signifies vermilion). 

1 In Malay still a substantive (food of animals of prey). 
* In Javanese it is mangsa, and is still a substantive (season). 
' The r is often put as a llnal of the first syllabic of words of more tbaa two 
syllables; v.g. marmuta = Sanskrit manmatha, dirgantara = diganiara, etc.; 
1 With the natives Bantgn. 
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This, I think, 'will suffice to prove that Roorda's opinion is ground- 
less, and that his neglecting the Kawi has made him overlook many 
words in Javanese which arc either corrupted Sanskrit or iden- 
tical with the corresponding Malay, although seemingly different in 
sound. 1 



ADDENDA. 



The Dayak tdnguy (p. 8, 3) received its t from a former ndnguy, 
as n and I are very often interchanged under the influence of another 
nasal in the same word. In the same way wo find in Javanese 
lindih next to lindih, which may lead us to the verbal form of this 
word (nindih) being the cause of the collateral form lindih (compare 
p. 19, in the note). By the influence of somo passive form, which, 
according to the genius of these languages, does not differ from that 
of a substantive, tdnguy must have become = Idnguy (Kawi) through 
ndnguy, as t and I are but very rarely interchanged. The identity 
of Batak tonggi or Unggi (sweet) with the Javanese Ugi is to me yet 
a puzzle. Roorda gets rid of the difficulty by supposing the last 
syllable to be the root, and then by declaring the initial to be a for- 
mative consonant, although I is not known to have this power. 

'Hence id his edition of Gericke's Javanese Dictionary and the Supplement, 
which lie edited with Mcinsma, we find a great many mistakes uncorrected, whilst 
a great many Malay words have not been compared at the proper places. 



